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RESULTS IN BRIEF 

JEWEL COMPANIES, INC. 
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% Increase 
Fiscal Year 1969 Over 
1968 1968 


(Total dollars in thousands except per share figures) 

Sales: 

Supermarkets. 75.8% 

Drugstores. 11.0 

Direct Marketing Division. 5.4 

Self-Service Department Stores. 5.2 

Restaurants. 1.0 

Wholesale and other. 1.6 

Total sales. 100.0% 

Earnings Before Income Taxes 
and Foreign Net Earnings. 

Foreign Net Earnings. 

Net Earnings for the Year. 

Percent to total sales. 


JliSP 

i $tjipS^920 . 
i 160/456- 
■ / :r7?,672 . 
, .7.6,362 
' 14,963 
L 22,945 


81,016,655 

135,745 

83,503 

58,991 

15,600 

22,225 


1,332,719 


9.2% 

18.2 

(4.6) 

29.4 

(4.1) 

3.2 

9.9% 


Earned Per Share of Common Stock.. 

Cash Dividends Per Share of Common Stock. 


20,021 

1.5% 


83.01 

1.35 


New Property, Plant and Equipment (net): | 

Operating companies. • 

Real estate affiliates. ' 

.8 37,722 
' 7,399. 

8 24,185 

11,743 


As of 

Feb. 1, 


im L ] 

1969 



Net Working Capital (in thousands). ; 

$ . 52,929 j 

8 64,652 

Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities. 

1.5 tol 

1.7 tol 

Stockholders. 

\ - 14,221 ; 

14,093 

Common Shares Outstanding (average in thousands). : 

- _ 6,613 

6,605 


19,766 

18,812 

t 
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MANAGEMENT'S REPORT 


THE CONTINUING TREND 

Sales for the year ended January 31, 1970 totaled 
$1,464,318,000, an increase of $131,598,000, or 
9.9% over the prior year. 

Net earnings were $21,416,000 compared to 
$20,021,000 in 1968, a gain of 7.0%. Earnings per 
share were $3.22 or 21 ^ per share higher than in 
1968. This is the sixth consecutive annual per 
share earnings improvement. During this period 
sales have .grown at a compound growth rate of 
10.6% and earnings at a rate of 9.7%. 

The common stock dividend payable September 
30,1969 was increased to 37J4j4 a share from 35j£ a 
share, and now is at the annual rate of $ 1.50 per share. 

RESOURCE MANAGEMENT VERSUS 
RESOURCE ALLOCATION 

Jewel Companies is composed of nine indepen¬ 
dently managed companies offering an ever-grow¬ 
ing range of consumer goods and services and 
operating in an-increasingly varied number of geo¬ 
graphical regions. We believe that the entrepre¬ 
neurial spirit of individuals can best be stimulated 
through this autonomous method of operating. 
Each of the jewel companies is charged with man¬ 
aging its human and financial resources to generate 
the return required for Jewel Companies, Inc. to 
grow profitably. Each of these companies is con¬ 
tinually measured by its return .on investment. 
Thus the individual Jewel companies compete 
with each other for effective resource management. 

While the operating companies are charged with 
the responsibility of managing their resources, the 
Jewel Companies corporate management is re¬ 
sponsible for the reallocation of human and finan¬ 
cial resources to operating Jewel companies or to 
new ventures, where opportunities exist for in¬ 
creased service and an increased return. For 
example, during this past year twenty key manage¬ 
ment people moved from one of the Jewel com¬ 


EARNINGS PER SHARE 



panies to another or to the corporate staff. The 
same mobility is present in terms of financial re¬ 
source allocations. In 1969, funds generated in the 
Direct Marketing Division and Jewel Food Stores, 
in effect, were used to build Turn-Style Family 
Centers, Osco Drug Stores, and White Hen Pantries. 

CHANGING COMPLEXION 
Broadening of the ways in which we serve ever- 
changing needs and desires of consumers continues 
to change the complexion of Jewel. Contribution 
to operating earnings (before interest, corporate 
expenses, and federal income taxes) from drug and 
self-service department stores in 1969 was 20.2% 
higher than in 1968 on a sales gain of 21.6%. Our 
four supermarket companies had a gain in oper¬ 
ating earnings of 6.4% in 1969; the sales gains 
amounted to 9.2%. 
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The changing complexion of Jewel is also illus¬ 
trated by new ventures and operations which will 
reflect themselves in important earnings contribu¬ 
tions during the 1970’s. In 1969, Jewel increased 
its foreign investment with the purchase of an 
interest in Midco, S.A., a Mexican-owned operator 
of shopping centers, retail stores, and restaurants 
in Mexico City. Earnings of this operation since its 
purchase have been most gratifying and they are 
expected to make a significant addition to earnings 
in the year ahead. In addition, in 1969 the self- 
service Belgian discount chain, Super Bazar, was 
merged into G. B. Entreprises, a diversified re¬ 
tailer, in which Jewel now owns an 18.2% interest 
and is that Company’s largest stockholder. Divi¬ 
dends from this rapidly expanding Belgian oper¬ 
ation added a share to earnings in 1969, 
compared to 3fi in 1968. During 1969, Jewel’s 
interest in a retail company located in Spain was 
sold with no effect on earnings. 

FOOD SERVICE DEVELOPMENTS 

In January, 1970, Jewel announced a joint ven¬ 
ture with Food Host U.S.A., Inc. to own and 
operate fast-food, family-style restaurants in the 
Chicago metropolitan area, under the name of 
King’s Food Host U.S.A. 

This venture, along with Brigham’s, a chain of 
40 ice cream and candy shops and 54 ice cream 
and sandwich shops which had sales of $14,675,000 
in 1969, will enable Jewel to serve more of the 
growing food service market. 

Jewel has also tapped the increasing demand for 
prepared food with the addition of Chef’s Kitchens 
in many of the Jewel Food Stores. These Chef’s 
Kitchens serve a wide variety of sandwiches, cold 
cuts, catered party trays, fried chicken, etc. Sales 
of these Chef’s Kitchens (included in total super¬ 
market sales) were over $14,500,000 in 1969, an 
increase of 60% above 1968. In addition, Star 
Market and Eisner Food Stores have been adding 
similar operations to serve this growing market. 
We are pleased with these trends and expect sales 
of prepared food to continue growing in the future. 

GEOGRAPHIC EXPANSION 

In 1970, Jewel’s geographical expansion will 
continue with Turn-Style slated to start store con¬ 
struction in the Indianapolis, Indiana, and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, markets. Twenty-two new Osco 
Drug Stores, including openings in twelve markets 
not now served, are also planned. White Hen 
Pantries, which this year began operations in New 
England, will continue that expansion and also 
will open its first stores in Wisconsin during 1970. 


Jewel Food Stores, Buttrey, Eisner, Star and 
Brigham’s also plan to serve new markets during 
1970. A summary of this geographical expansion 
is included in the chart on Page 7. 

GREATER GROWTH AHEAD 

Planned 1969 
1970 Openings 

Supermarkets. 30 20 

Drugstores. 22 21 

Turn-Style Self-Service 

Department Stores. 4 4 

Brigham's. 27 15 

White Hen Pantries. 35 21 

King's Food Host U.S A.... 10 0 


While most economic projections arc pessimistic 
about 1970, we continue to budget an upward 
trend in sales and earnings. We believe Jewel sales 
will be less affected by a slowdown in the economy 
than retailing generally because of our emphasis 
on consumable goods. We anticipate increased 
labor costs in 1970 and these serve to reinforce our 
commitment to self-service retailing through high 
volume, low margin stores. 

During the next three years, total investment is 
projected at $177,000,000, reflecting our continued 
optimism in our ability to grow at a profitable rate. 
Although we project that internally-generated 
funds plus the final receipt in 1970 of $10,000,000 
of a $30,000,000 insurance company loan will pro¬ 
vide a substantial amount of the investment funds 
required for this expansion, we are currently study¬ 
ing alternative methods of financing. 

We wish to thank every individual whose ac¬ 
complishments in 1969 provided the outstanding 
results detailed in this report, and more impor¬ 
tantly, we are encouraged with their ideas, en¬ 
thusiasm and dedication as we look toward the 


future. 


G. L. Clements 
Chairman of the Board 

D. S. Perkins (J F. J. Lunding 

President Chairman, Finance Committee 
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A JEWEL OF A DECADE 


; • <; GROWTH in the decade of the 60’s was 
; the most exciting and . rewarding of any 
comparable period in the 71 years of 
Jewel’s business life.: , 

■ • In 1961) Jewel served 1,975,000 cus- 

' tomers per'week. At the start of 1970 we 
jure serving nearly 7,000,000 per week. 

■ From l0,300 separate items of mer- 

\chmidise offered customers in 1960, Jewel 
| ' is now offering almost 75,000. . 

; v " A SI billion growth in sales was achieved . 
L ^ during the. ten years 1960-1969, of which 
v more;.tl^ to wax. internally 

generatedj the remainder the result of 
i :' acquisitions. 

■ Atthestartofl960 die then Jewel Tea 
Co., Inc. was operating 274 stores in3 ; 

; states. At the end of the decade Jewel 
- companies were operating 733 stores in 
' 17 states. 

- ■ - * jewel uetjhcoine in 1959 of $8,500,000 
: : grew to'$21,400,000 in the latest fiscal 
; year. .. > ' ' 

; * Dividends paid shareholders in 1959 
, 'amounted to $.80 per share, adjusted for 
stock splits. At the end of 1969 the annual 
. rate was $1.50. 



HOW IT ALL WAS ACCOMPLISHED 

Jewel Companies, Inc. began the 60’s as the Jewel 
Tea Co., Inc., primarily a regional grocery chain 
serving the Chicago Metropolitan area and Cen¬ 
tral Illinois, and, in addition, serving 38 states 
with the then Home Service Routes Division. 

ACQUISITIONS played an important role in 
the diversification attained in the 60’s. The follow¬ 
ing acquisitions both broadened Jewel’s geograph¬ 
ical base and added new dimensions in product 
lines sold: 

1960 ■ A minority interest in newly-formed 
Supermarches G. B. in Belgium. 

1961 ■ Osco Drug, Inc., a 31-store promo¬ 
tional drug chain. 

■ A minority interest in newly-formed 
Super Bazars, a self-service department 
store chain located in Belgium. 

1962 ■ Turn-Style Corporation, operator of 
four general merchandise discount stores 
serving the Boston Metropolitan area. 

1964 ■ Star Markets, headquartered in 
Cambridge, Mass., operator of food 
stores in the Boston area. 

■ Brigham’s, Inc., a chain of ice cream, 
candy and sandwich shops in the Bos¬ 
ton area. 

■ A minority interest in newly-formed 
Stella Supermarkets, headquartered in 
Milan, Italy. 

1966 * Buttrey Food Stores located in Mon¬ 

tana and Idaho. 

1969 B A minority interest in Midco, S.A., 
operator of self-service department 
stores, supermarkets and restaurants in 
and around Mexico City. 
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INTERNAL GROWTH proceeded, with sales 
gains of traditional supermarkets being substan¬ 
tially aided by additions of promotional general 
merchandising activities. In 1961 the first Jewel- 
Osco unit was opened in Chicago, Illinois. In 1962 
the first Turn-Style was opened with the Jewel 
Food Stores in Racine, Wisconsin. These units 
paved the way for the majority of the expansion 
that has occurred within Jewel Companies, Inc. 
in both food and general merchandise. In 1965 
Jewel began franchising convenience food stores 
called White Hen Pantries. 

MANUFACTURING activities were also im¬ 
portantly expanded by Jewel during the 60’s. To¬ 
day, Jewel operates bakeries, salad kitchens, dairy, 
ice cream, candy, potato chip, sausage and coffee 
roasting plants. Other manufacturing operations 
produce jams, jellies and preserves, aerosols, pre¬ 
pared mixes and a wide variety of packaged and 
bottled private label items. In addition, Jewel 
operates two egg farms and has an investment in a 
Mexican tomato farm. 

JEWEL TODAY is known as Jewel Compa¬ 
nies, Inc. Until 1966 our corporate name was 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc. The change meant more than 
just a switch in corporate titles; it was also a 
change in management philosophy, under which 
each Jewel company is now operated autonomously 
as a separate company with the freedom to adapt 
to change and to move rapidly to respond to new 
opportunities. 

This organizational structure added to another 
Jewel asset: the ability to attract and motivate 
outstanding individuals to serve the ever-widening 
needs of consumers. With Jewel’s separately oper¬ 
ated company structure, individuals at early ages 
can grow into jobs with increasing responsibility 
and offering increasing satisfaction. Of the 60 offi¬ 
cers of the 9 operating companies within Jewel, 31 
are 40 or under. 

Jewel, then, has grown from a regional grocery 
chain to a diversified retailer with a broad base of 
people with individual expertise in the following 
areas: 


WHAT IT ALL MEANS 
FOR THE FUTURE 

■ In the 60’s Jewel Companies became a widely 
diversified retailer and learned how to profitably 
offer a wide line of merchandise through a number 
of different sizes and types of retail outlets ... In 
the 70’s that experience will serve as the basis for 
significant geographic growth. 

■ In the 60’s the concept of autonomy for indi¬ 
vidual Jewel companies was adopted ... In the 
70’s this ability and freedom to operate offer great 
assurance for continued healthy growth. 

■ In the 60’s our customers learned to depend on 
“Miracle Price” type programs as a way to reduce 
the impact of inflation .. . We start the 70’s with a 
high quality, low price reputation in each of our 
retail companies. 

■ In the 60’s opportunities presented themselves 
for Jewel to invest in foreign retail ventures... In 
the 70’s we will be enjoying financial rewards from 
these investments. 

■ In the 60’s Jewel Companies grew in financial 
strength and reputation ... In the 70’s that 
strength and reputation will help us to continue 
our growth in a climate of tight money and high 
interest rates. 

■ In the 60’s Jewel was able to employ increasing 
numbers of talented young people for its diverse 
activities ... In the 70’s they’ll be challenged not 
only to manage the business but in turn to con¬ 
tinue to attract outstanding people to Jewel. 

■ In the 60’s Jewel became increasingly involved 
in discharging its social responsibilities—such as 
employment and training of minority groups, con¬ 
sumer protection and community action programs... 
In the 70’s even greater emphasis will be placed on 
this additional type of service we can render. 


■ Convenience Stores 
B Ice Cream Shops 

■ Manufacturing 

■ Self-Service Dept. Stores 


■ Food Stores 

■ In-Home Shopping 

■ Restaurants 
* Drug Stores 


■ In the 60’s our organization learned that we are 
not “just a food chain,” but flexible, diversified 
retailers ... In the-70’s this knowledge gives us the 
strength to grow in response to a wide variety of 
consumer desires and needs. 
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THE GROWING JEWEL COMPANIES 


TURN-STYLE J369 197C 

Stores—beginning of year 10 13 

New stores added 4 4 

Stores—end of year 13 17 

(average square feet) 94,500 

(range—square feet) 50,000—100,000 


BRIGHAM’S 

Stores—beginning of year 
New stores added 


BUTTREY FOODS 196? M7 

i Stores-beginning of year 31 35 

New stores added 4 1 

Stores-end of year 35 36 

Store area (average square feet) 20,700 
(range—square feet) 5,600—38,200 


STELLA SUPERMARKETS 
NORTHERN ITALY 

Stores-beginning of year 


Self-Service Dept Stores 
Supermarkets 
Restaurants 
Clothing Stores 
Jewel equity—45% 
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"We've had each President 
Interviewed for You" 



Believing that the growth of Jewel companies 
and Jewel people would be inhibited by a con¬ 
cept of highly centralized authority, Jewel has 
developed a management style which empha¬ 
sizes the decentralization of operational deci¬ 
sion making. Opportunities lie in different direc¬ 
tions for each of the autonomously operated 
Jewel companies within the broad field of retail¬ 
ing. Each has its own individual character as 
well as distinct profit and investment responsi¬ 
bility. Each is strongly encouraged to chart its 
own path to find new avenues for growth and 
profit. 

This is the essence of a management style 
which spreads authority and responsibility to 
help achieve our overall objectives of serving 
ever-changing family needs and desires with as 
wide a range of consumer merchandise and ser¬ 
vices as we can develop the capacity to provide. 
With this management style, all operating chal¬ 
lenges, changes and accomplishments are fo¬ 
cused on the management group of each indi¬ 
vidual company and ultimately, of course, on its 
president. 

The enthusiastic leadership of the presidents 
of the several Jewel companies is so fundamen¬ 
tal to continued healthy diversified growth, that 
we wish it were possible for each stockholder 
to visit with each company president. Because 
this is not practical, we have tried on the fol¬ 
lowing pages to do the next best thing. We’ve 
had each president interviewed for you and the 
results of these interviews form the basis of our 
summary of the individual company accomplish¬ 
ments in 1969 and expectations for the future. 

D. S. Perkins 
President 
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Faces Behind the Companies 


A "Soaring Sixties" 
for Jewel Food Stores 

The year 1969 closed out the "Soar¬ 
ing Sixties,” an often turbulent, 
never predictable, always challeng¬ 
ing decade. Nevertheless, these 
were years of "significant progress” 
for the Jewel Food Stores, according 
to President Harry Beckner as he 
paused to review the records. 

Here are a few of the accom¬ 
plishments he enjoys discussing: 

■ Sales rose to the highest total on 
record—doubling their level of only 
seven years ago—and continued 
their unbroken trend of annual in¬ 
creases going back more than 25 
years. 

■ Earnings gained over the preced¬ 
ing fiscal year for the sixth year in a 
row. 

■ One out of every four dollars 
spent for groceries in the Chicago 
area in 1969 was spent in a Jewel 
Food Store, compared to three years 
ago-prior to “Miracle Prices”— 
when the ratio was one in five. 

■ In this decade. Jewel Food Store 
operations have pushed outward 
from the metropolitan area of Chi¬ 
cago as far as Racine, Wisconsin; 
Davenport, Iowa; Kankakee, Illi¬ 
nois; and Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

■ During the past ten years Jewel 
has strengthened itself in its most 
important asset—people. 



All of these accomplishments 
were realized even though there has 
been no gain in the number of 
stores; closing of small, obsolete 
units have approximately equaled 
the construction of new, large 
“master markets,” of which 52 have 
opened since 1966. New stores in¬ 
corporate the latest in specialty op¬ 
erations such as sausage and bakery 
shops, Chef's Kitchens, among 
others and, in the near future, will 
include carry-out food departments. 
“All forms of convenience food ser¬ 
vices are enjoying remarkable con¬ 
sumer acceptance,” Beckner ex¬ 
plained. 

Jewel’s Chef s Kitchen is a symbol 
of this concept. From a one-shop 
test in 1957, it grew to 10 shops at 
the beginning of the 60’s. Today 
there are 135, with 15 or 20 more 
to open each year. Originally 
thought of as a delicatessen-type 
unit, Chef’s Kitchens today are a 
pizzeria, a hot pie shop, a fried 
chicken house, a catering office, a 
party-planner, and a convenience 
food shop. 

“A high quality, 

low price image” _ 

Manufacturing is another area of 
Jewel Food Stores growth. They be¬ 
gan manufacturing with salads in 
1942 and have been at it ever since. 
Plans are now in progress for an ice 
cream plant and cottage cheese will 
soon be added to the output of the 
milk plant. Recently, an entirely 
new line of Jewel Kitchens prepared 
foods, both refrigerated and frozen, 
was introduced. Soon to come is a 
new line of centrally-prepared foods 
for a catering service, all under the 
title “Party Headquarters.” 

Jewel’s unique ability to build 
and successfully operate joint food- 
drug and food-general merchandise 
combination stores was strength¬ 
ened in 1969 and plans call for fur¬ 
ther developments in this direction 
in 1970 and the years beyond. The 
objective is to attain a high degree 
of “one-trip” shopping. 

All these developments have 
called for consumer-oriented actions 
in store operations and organiza¬ 
tional restructuring. At management 
I levels, new operating responsibil- 


Harry Beckner 


ities have been created under Fred 
A. Woerthwein, Executive Vice 
President and General Manager, of 
all Jewel-of-Chicago units and James 
Henson as Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager of “Outer Zone” stores, 
the latter of which point the way to 
new opportunities for geographic 
growth in coming years. A signifi¬ 
cant phase of those realignments is 
the appointment of a general man¬ 
ager for conventional stores (gen¬ 
erally the smaller neighborhood 
Jewels) and also a general manager 
to work on the special problems of 
the Chicago inner city. Perhaps 
equally important is a new design 
in management: the knitting to¬ 
gether, as a team, of manufacturing, 
merchandising and operating lead¬ 
ership for given lines of merchan¬ 
dise under a product general man¬ 
ager. 

Harry Beckner is not wearing 
rose-colored glasses as he looks 
down the road the economy of the 
country is traveling. He sees the in¬ 
flation of the present likely to be ac¬ 
centuated by wage settlements ne¬ 
gotiated by large national unions 
during the course of 1970, with 
strike threats or actual strikes affect¬ 
ing not only the employees and com¬ 
panies involved, but all businesses. 

Apart from these considerations, 
which are almost entirely beyond 
being influenced by Jewel, the Food 
Stores President expects the early 
1970’s will present retail establish¬ 
ments with new types of problems, 
but opportunities as well. “Change 
will increasingly be the order of the 
day,” Beckner says, “and will evolve 
from the social, economic and racial 
problems of the big cities. This will 
require an increased understanding 
of the social responsibilities of busi¬ 
nesses in the community-if we are 
to meet those challenges success¬ 
fully.” 

Beckner said: “We are looking for¬ 
ward to 1970 as another growth year 
for the Jewel Food Stores. We enter 
this decade with a high-quality, low- 
price image which is certainly in 
tune with today’s requirements. 
That image will be a positive benefit 
as we embark on a program of geo¬ 
graphical expansion into other areas 
in the Midwest." 
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Faces Behind the Companies 



People Make Star Shine 

Meeting John Mugar, President of 
Star Market Company, you’re im¬ 
pressed by his warm smile and 
hearty handshake. Behind that 
warm smile is a most astute busi¬ 
nessman. 

Of course, the best proof of his 
abilities is in his company’s results 
and Star enjoyed record sales and 
earnings in 1969. With those results, 
nobody is going to argue with John 
Mugar’s philosophy of business and 
especially his emphasis on people. 

“People,” he says, “are absolutely 
vital to our continued growth. Be¬ 
cause we are located in a college 
community, we have availed our¬ 
selves of these institutions to recruit 
people and to supplement our own 
‘in-house’ development. We believe 
strongly in continuing education and 
subsidize employees taking courses 
in subjects related to their jobs. We 
also encourage part-time high school 
students working for us to compete 
in our scholarship program.” 

_ Mugar’s belief in education for 
his people isn’t limited to the formal 
type. He is often kidded about what 
he calls a “Charm School for Check¬ 
out Girls.” But, again, the results 
speak for themselves. “The program 
helps our girls develop confidence 
in themselves, pride in their appear¬ 
ance and a healthy, natural cordial¬ 
ity for the customer coming through 
the check-out line.” 

“People are absolutely 
vital to our continued 
growth.” _ 

Geographically, Star is growing, 
with four new stores planned. One 
will be located in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, in combination with a 
large Osco drug store; a second in 
Hyannis, Massachusetts, in a mall 
where Star will have its first Cape 
Cod unit; a third in Everett, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, a Boston suburb, where 
the store will be part of a downtown 
shopping center; and, a fourth in 
North Kingstown, Rhode Island. 

Both store size and variety are 
key factors in Star’s steady growth 
and impact on market areas. The 
average store runs 25,200 square 
feet, a size capable of handling ex¬ 


panding sales volume, with lower 
cost to be passed on to the consumer 
in the form of lower prices. “Miracle 
Prices," according to Mugar, “have, 
for a couple of years, done then- 
share to keep Star in the forefront 
of grocery competition in our area.” 

Size of the stores has another ad¬ 
vantage in that there is space to 
offer a greater variety of foods and 
merchandise. Star stores include dis¬ 
plays of fish, delicatessen and 
cooked foods, produce, pastry, 
flowers and general merchandise not 
commonly found in other super¬ 
markets. 

The handling of this variety of 
merchandise would be a problem to 
any supermarket operator, but 
Mugar feels that Star has structured 
itself to handle the items it sells. 
“Efficient behind-the-scenes ware¬ 
housing and distribution facilities 
are most important in our efforts to 
continue our dramatic ‘Miracle 
Price’ program.” 


High quality and low prices, the 
twin goals of the Star group of 
stores, are attainable only with the 
proper facilities. To this end a new, 
fully modem and mechanized facil¬ 
ity for handling produce opened in 
February, 1970, and in 1970, a new 
meat distribution terminal is to be 
operational. In addition, an exten¬ 
sive remodeling of Star’s bakery in 
1969 insures die retention of the 
quality this line must have to be out¬ 
standing in the New England 
market. 

Sales at Star have more than 
doubled since it joined Jewel in 
1964 and Mugar feels the autonomy 
his company enjoys has been all- 
important. “The entire Star officer 
group came from the Star organiza¬ 
tion. We’ve had all the help we 
wanted, but the people from Jewel 
have never tried to dominate us. 
This type of relationship makes us 
want to succeed all the more—and 
makes us prouder when we do.” 
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Osco, One of the Nation's 
Largest Drug Chains 

Ask Wes Christopherson, Osco Pres¬ 
ident, to describe his stores and he’ll 
immediately list the following 
points: 

■ A promotional drug chain that 
has had an annual sales growth of 
over 18% for the past 8 years. 

■ Among the first to introduce self- 
service to the drug store business. 

■ A discounter that has never lost 
its reputation for quality in service, 
quality in prescriptions and quality 
in merchandise. 

■ A people business with profit 
sharing programs unmatched by its 
competitors. 

■ The drug chain management 
group with the greatest energy, abil¬ 
ity and youth of any drug organiza¬ 
tion in the country. 

Each of these comments is an apt 
description of Osco, Jewel’s first 
entry into the general merchandise 
business and die drug half of the 
food-drug combination which has 
led Jewel management to say that 
this combination makes 2 + 2 = 5. 
Wes Christopherson points out: 
"Osco is now working with all four 
of the Jewel grocery companies to 
build food-drug units. In addition, 
the success of Osco’s talent-develop¬ 
ment program enables us to open a 
number of free-standing Oscos in 
areas not served by our food 
partners.” 

Perhaps the single most signif¬ 
icant event of Osco’s experience in 
1969 was the consolidation of Chi¬ 
cago Osco and Osco Drug, Inc. The 
regrouping of these two drug busi¬ 
nesses into one company permits it 
to capitalize on the experience and 
strengths of both the “Chicago” and 
“Country” organizations, and to 
streamline service functions. The 
formation of a centralized service 
group with a blending of talents, 
experience, education and maturity 
significantly strengthens operating, 
merchandising and growth capabil¬ 
ity. These realignments will reduce 
overhead costs as Osco continues its 
growth with new stores. 


While this organizational mar¬ 
riage was taking place a lot of dra¬ 
matic and exciting things were hap¬ 
pening out where the cash registers 
ring. Sales reached new highs in 
both the “Chicago” and “Country” 
operations. 


“A young but experienced 
management team.” 


Osco joined the Jewel family in 
1961. There were then 31 widely 
separated stores located on the main 
streets of smaller midwestem towns. 
Often an Osco of that vintage was 
the only chain drug store in a com¬ 
munity and it was operated as a 
completely decentralized unit. To¬ 
day, the Osco Drug Stores number 
169, with a volume which makes 
them one of the nation’s largest drug 
chains. 

Wes Christopherson delights in 
taking a visitor to Osco’s office in 


Franklin Park, Illinois, to introduce 
the caller to a vice president or two 
here and there. They are a young 
group to be holding such top flight 
positions. The average age of all 
Osco vice presidents is 36. Store 
managers in the Chicago group av¬ 
erage 29, in the Country 38. 

Osco’s growth dimensions are de¬ 
scribed in terms of people, of in¬ 
creasing store size, broadened lines 
and evolving concepts, of expanding 
geography and multi-store cities, of 
partnership with all Jewel food com¬ 
panies, of both decentralized and 
centralized capabilities, and of mer¬ 
chandising expertise not generally 
available to less diversified retailers. 
“It is the spirit of Osco people that 
supports all the other growth strate¬ 
gies, for their spirit to innovate and 
to grow is the vital ingredient that 
has really created the spectrum of 
capabilities that spell our promise 
for tomorrow,” says Wes Christo¬ 
pherson. 


Wes Christopherson 
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Faces Behind the Companies 


Eisner has Fewer Stores But... 

A financial review of Eisner Food 
Stores offers a most interesting para¬ 
dox. In fiscal 1969, this Champaign 
based chain operated a smaller num¬ 
ber of stores than at any time since 
joining Jewel 12 years earlier, yet 
sales reached an all-time high. 

What’s more. President Win 
Smith’s goal is to double the sales of 
Eisner in the next few years. 

That smile on Smith’s face as he 
related the results for the year and 
added his bold prediction of things 
to come, was not always there. Ac¬ 
tually, Eisner, in the first half of the 
year, saw sales skid as a predictable 
result of a decision in February to 
discontinue issuing trading stamps 
and to substitute the Eisner version 
of "Miracle Prices.” 

“We are now a ‘Growth 
Business.’ ” _ 

Watching his sales curve the next 
few months had to be a painful ex¬ 
perience for Win and everyone con¬ 
nected with Eisner at every level. 
Some customers, who for years had 
thought of trading stamps as part of 
every transaction at an Eisner store, 
felt that they were being deprived 
of a benefit of trading with that com¬ 
pany’s stores. For many, it took 
weeks and even months before they 
really understood and believed the 
additional value that was offered 
through Eisner’s “Miracle Price” 
program. The eventual result was 
predictable, but that didn’t make 
the first six months any easier to 
bear. "Miracle Prices” began to as¬ 
sert their powerful attraction about 
mid-year. And from there to the end 
of the year, when sales for the final 
weeks climbed more than 20% over 
1968, smiles were getting bright 
indeed. 

Now Eisner is ready to begin ex¬ 
panding stores. Teaming up with 
Osco and Turn-Style, several new 
combination units are to be built in 
Central Illinois and Indiana during 
1970,1971 and 1972. 

Says Win Smith: “We are con¬ 
fident that the partnership with 
Osco Drug and Turn-Style, along 
with our ‘Miracle Prices’ merchan¬ 
dising program, give us the strength 


to enter a new market with an im¬ 
pact which would never have been 
possible through a traditional stamp¬ 
giving, solo supermarket." 

Eisner has things other than new 
stores going for it. For many years 
Eisner has been the neighborhood 
bakery for the customer who wanted 
something special for her family or 
friends. A new central bakery is 
about to open which will replace 
two older facilities. It will be mod- 
' em and efficient with just enough 
old fashioned attention to retain a 
high quality image. 

Eisner’s wholesaling business con¬ 
tinued its growth in 1969 and is 
serving the needs of the smaller 
community family-operated food 
store under four separate programs. 


Each of the programs is substan¬ 
tially different, being tailored to the 
needs of the community it serves. 
Currently Eisner services 43 agency 
stores under a franchise program 
that accounts for 15 percent of total 
Eisner sales. 

Another developing operation 
which is producing earnings for 
Eisner is its institutional business, 
which services numerous accounts 
in Central Illinois. 

“The overriding story at Eisner 
has been the development of an out¬ 
standing management team which, 
together with the strengths of ‘Mir¬ 
acle Prices,’ has made a growth busi¬ 
ness of one that has always been 
stable but not always exciting,” Win 
Smith said. 
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Happy Days Are Here Again 
for Turn-Style 

Talk about Turn-Style and the just 
ended fiscal year and you’re talking 
real progress. 

The past year saw several signif¬ 
icant developments for this com¬ 
pany. President Bill Lewis, a man 
with infectious enthusiasm, is proud 
to point to a 29% gain in sales dur¬ 
ing 1969 and his belief that Turn- 
Style has almost unlimited future 
potential. 

Lewis hasn’t forgotten that when 
Turn-Style embarked on its initial 
expansion back in 1961, those first 
few years were rough going with red 
figures showing up when there were 
supposed to be black ones. 

He suggests that those depressing 
times provided the right kind of 
medicine to teach Turn-Style people 
to be humble about and appreciate 
the healthy times that have now 
arrived. More than that, Turn-Style 
management knows and under¬ 
stands what accounts for the healthy 
state of its business. 

And healthy it is. 

Each of Turn-Style’s 13 stores 
operating at the close of 1969, was 
doing so at a profit. The leverage 
for higher total earnings improves 
with the age of the new stores and, 
of course, the total will be aided 
significantly with stores to be added 
at the rate of 10 per year by 1971. 

The managerial, supervisory and 
operating personnel needed to bring 
about that growth program are be¬ 
ing strengthened. Major service de¬ 
partments such as real estate, ac¬ 
counting, advertising and others 
were built or strengthened in 1969. 
But of greatest importance is the 
development of general managers 
who have complete profit respon¬ 
sibility within a given merchandise 
category. General managers have 
been assigned to such profit centers 
as Ladies’ Wear; Girls’ and Infants’ 
Wear; Drug and Variety; Hardware 
and Garden; Camera, Toys and 
Sporting Goods. 

As Bill Lewis emphasizes: “Our 
current success is a result of our 
sales manager form of organization, 
our partnership with Jewel and Star, 
our good fortune in assembling a 


talented and energetic management 
team and our strong determination 
to build high quality self-service de¬ 
partment stores rather than another 
‘discount chain’.’’ 

Each general manager is respon¬ 
sible for the development of a 
knowledgeable team of buyers in his 
area of merchandise, as well as teams 
of store operators under regional 
sales managers. Turn-Style operates 
all merchandise departments, except 
the shoe department, with its own 
personnel. 

“We won’t be just ‘another 
discount chain.’ ” 

One of Turn-Style’s strengths is 
its policy of complete write off of all 
seasonal goods at the close of the 
season and all merchandise of any 
kind when it is one year old. This 
policy is strictly applied., .with em¬ 
phasis on the “strictly.” “This disci¬ 
pline is good for everyone concerned 


-the company, the store manager, 
the sales staff and, most importantly, 
the consumer who is thus being pro¬ 
tected from having to choose mer¬ 
chandise that has been too long on 
the shelf,” says Bill Lewis. 

Turn-Style’s objective from the 
start has been to develop a special 
meaning for the kind of stores it 
would build and operate in conjunc¬ 
tion with its food partners in Jewel. 
“We did this,” says Lewis, “by build¬ 
ing stores in prime locations, by 
staffing them with people who have 
been carefully selected and trained, 
by offering promotional pricing per¬ 
missible only through self-service, 
and by planning and managing our 
stores with the decor and cleanliness 
normally found only in a quality 
department store. We are building 
a distinct Turn-Style reputation by 
employing the same operating meth¬ 
ods and developing the same cus¬ 
tomer awareness that have proven 
so successful in operations of other, 
older Jewel companies.” 
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Down with Stamps and Down 
with Prices at Buttrey 

Fiscal 1969 was a year of challenge 
and success for Buttrey Foods. 

The oldest company in the Jewel 
family, with 73 years of experience 
in service to customers, took the 
giant step of adopting an entirely 
new pricing program that meant the 
discontinuance of trading stamps. 

The decision wasn’t an easy one 
and the risks involved were well 
known to the company’s president, 
Phil Palm, and chairman, Rilling 
Williams. They also knew that the 
elimination of stamps was the right 
thing for customers. Thus, in the fall 
of 1969, after more than 10 years of 
issuing stamps, “Budget Prices” 
went into effect. 

As Palm says: “Buttrey manage¬ 
ment was aware that the initial re¬ 
sult of our program would be similar 


to previous experiences of other 
Jewel companies-an initial battle 
for sales and a decline in profits.” 
This is exactly what happened. But, 
as was the case in other Jewel com¬ 
panies, the sales curve soon started 
up. Final sales results for the year 
showed an increase over 1968 and, 
during December, Buttrey’s sales 
reached the highest for any month 


“We’re optimistic about 
the 70’s.” 

Understandably then. Billing 
Williams and Philip Palm share an 
optimistic view of 1970’s prospects 
for their business. They feel that 
their new pricing program shows 
merchandising foresight and a fresh 
appreciation of the sentiments of 
their customers. By adding this new 


and strong merchandising program 
to their traditional in-store operating 
strengths, Buttrey’s management 
feels certain that it has the strongest 
food marketing program in its oper¬ 
ating territory. At the year-end But¬ 
trey was operating 35 stores, 26 in 
Montana and 9 in Idaho, and was 
making plans to build in Wash¬ 
ington. 

No review of 1969 for Buttrey 
Foods would be complete if it ex¬ 
cluded mention of an orderly tran¬ 
sition of management, which is so 
important to the continuing health 
of any business organization. On 
December 16, 1969, Philip Palm 
succeeded Rilling Williams as Pres¬ 
ident of Buttrey. Planning toward 
his own retirement, Rilling Williams 
has been helping in the develop¬ 
ment of Phil Palm for some years. 
Phil Palm took on the job of Presi¬ 
dent at the age of 43. 
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Direct Marketing Division... 

A Basket Full of New Ideas 

It is hard to believe that there could 
be merchandising excitement sur¬ 
rounding so modest a sales display 
medium as a basket three square 
feet at the bottom and less than a 
foot deep-but, a doubter need djiend 
only a few minutes with Direct Mar¬ 
keting Division President Marlin 
Hadley in his office at Jewel Park, 
Barrington, Illinois. It is there that 
what used to be known as the Routes 
Division has its offices and central 
distribution center. 

Hadley sees more opportunities 
than ever for growth in the volume 
of business that the famous little 
basket can promote—directly and 
indirectly-in the next decade. The 
Division is particularly excited by 
new methods of displaying and sell¬ 
ing—not only what is in the basket 
but via supplementary and support¬ 
ing sales efforts. 

“We are eliminating the 
word ‘never.’ ” 


“This, Jewels founding activity, 
is moving into the next decade with 
a number of new and stimulating 
ideas for promoting, expanding and 
diversifying—all to be conducted 
under the title: ‘Project 70’,” says 
Hadley. “We think there is a great 
future for the selling of foods and 
merchandise of all kinds direct to 
the home. We have as much experi¬ 
ence with direct-to-the-home retail¬ 
ing as anyone on the national scene 
and we plan to capitalize on what 
we know.” 

The new company designation— 
Direct Marketing Division—was a 
part of a total review this Jewel 
company made of itself to make cer¬ 
tain that its entry into the 70’s was 
an enthusiastic one. They are pro¬ 
ceeding with a number of changes 
under the theme: “Tomorrow’s Way, 
Today.” 

One of these changes, which until 
recently could be considered an ex¬ 
periment, is now an important ad¬ 
junct to home shopping sales. It’s 
called party plan selling. Jewel sales¬ 
men invite their customers to give 
parties for their friends at which 


Jewel merchandise is offered for 
sale. The party-giver receives mer¬ 
chandise gifts depending on the 
party’s sales results. In 1969, 7,297 
toy parties were held in the 16 
weeks before Christmas, with 
$1,000,000 in sales resulting from 
this addition to Jewel’s traditional 
In-Home Shopping Service. 

This member of the Jewel family 
is also experimenting with advertis¬ 
ing in Life magazine, the sale of 
space in its general merchandise 
catalogs, and with a new telephone 
ordering service for its customers. 
And, this latter service works both 
ways...it’s available for customers 
to telephone in an order and it is 
being used for calls to customers to 
describe outstanding values and 
items which will be available at the 
time of the Jewel man’s next call. 

“We’ve never done anything in 


sense of the term; we’ve never ap¬ 
proached customers before except 
through the salesman serving the 
area; we’ve never advertised; we’ve 
never telephoned a customer; we’ve 
never—well, we are eliminating 
‘never’ from our language and we 
hope to make this Jewel company 
even more indispensable to our 
800,000 customers. And,” he added, 
“simultaneously we will be trying 
out other new direct marketing ap¬ 
proaches, such as the coffee service 
to small offices and businesses we 
now have operating in a modest 
way.” 

Backing up all these plans and 
projects of the Direct Marketing 
Division is an astonishing fact of 
life: this oldest Jewel enterprise has 
made a profit in every year since 
19201 Not many corporations can 
boast an unbroken string of 50 years 
of profitable business. 


the direct mail business in the true 


Marlin Hadley 
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Faces Behind the Companies 


They've Changed Everything 
but the Name at Brigham's 

"A year of changes” is Brigham’s 
President Walter Elisha’s way of de¬ 
scribing 1969. Elisha, who is six 
years younger than the 43-year-old 
business for which he is responsible, 
is quick to cite a number of reasons 
why this is so: 

■ Nine stores were completely re¬ 
modeled. 

■ Fifteen new ice cream/candy 
stores were built and opened. 

■ A new ice cream plant was built 
and is now in full production. 

■ Two family restaurants were 
franchised under the name of But- 
trick’s and a new unit is under con¬ 
struction. 

■ Twenty-two bakery departments 
in Brigham’s stores were closed as 
the company withdrew from this 
unprofitable activity. 

■ A “lease operator” plan was in¬ 
troduced which has provided an in¬ 
centive for store management, mak¬ 
ing the Brigham’s manager’s job 


among the best in the food service 
industry. 

While all of this occurred, earn¬ 
ings in 1969 improved over those of 
1968. 

Walter Elisha’s plans for 1970 
call for increases in sales in each of 
Brigham’s three growing busi¬ 
nesses: ice cream/candy stores, 
sandwich shops, family restaurants. 
All three are due to grow, both geo¬ 
graphically and in the section native 
to Brigham’s-the Boston area. Brig¬ 
ham’s newest market area will be 
Providence, Rhode Island where 
sandwich shop construction is 
scheduled to begin this spring. 

But, it takes more than geo¬ 
graphic expansion to be successful 
and Elisha is quick to point out that 
“any success in our business is due 
to people at the store level and their 
success, in turn, depends heavily on 
their motivation.” It is for this rea¬ 
son that he is pleased with his new 
“lease operator” plan. Under this 
arrangement a sandwich shop man¬ 
ager owns his own inventory and 
pays Brigham’s for rent, lease of 
equipment, accounting services, ad¬ 


vertising, insurance and other inci¬ 
dental expenses. The plan was 
tested in 4 sandwich shops early in 
1969,10 were added in the summer 
and, by the end of the year, 18 such 
stores were in operation. So success¬ 
ful has this program been that 
Elisha is hoping to adapt it to ice 
cream stores. 

"Brigham’s manager’s job 
among ‘best in food 
industry.’ ” 

Elisha takes pride in recounting 
the company’s experiences last year 
in recruiting people for the varied 
activities of Brigham’s. He sums it 
up this way: “For the first time in 
anyone’s memory at Brigham’s we 
are now challenged to find appro¬ 
priate assignments for some of our 
people rather than searching for 
talented people to do specific jobs. 
It may sound odd to suggest it, but 
the healthy state of our organiza¬ 
tion may be even more significant 
for the future of Brigham’s than cur¬ 
rent earnings we report.” 







How can Jewel retain real estate 
earnings and long-term property 
values in premium locations that are 
created by Jewel’s store operations? 

The answer lies in Jewel real 
estate corporations, now 152 in 
number and holding title to land 
and buildings with an initial cost of 
$72,726,000. Jewel acquires out¬ 
standing real estate properties, suit¬ 
able primarily for modem retail out¬ 
lets, on which stores can be con¬ 
structed and parking facilities 
created. Such properties, and the 
related stores and parking facilities, 
are then sold to an affiliated real 
estate company created by Jewel for 
the purpose. Jewel executes a net 
lease with the real estate corpora¬ 
tion which then borrows virtually 
all of the funds required to pay the 
purchase price to Jewel. - 

There are distinct advantages to 
this approach: Use of equity capital 
and corporate borrowing power for 
retail store locations is largely 
avoided; long-term property values 
created through Jewel’s rent pay¬ 
ments are preserved; and Jewel is 
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While Hen Pantry Growth 
Only Beginning 

White Hen Pantry is one of Jewel 
Companies’ newest success stories. 

A convenience-type grocery store, 
designed to fill the consumer need 
for quick, close-to-home shopping, 
the White Hen Pantries almost dou¬ 
bled in number during 1969. “With 
44 stores now in operation, our goal 
will be to double the growth rate 
again iD 1970,” says David L. 
Diana, president of the division. 
“I find it intriguing that this is a 
business which Jewel started from 
nothing five years ago and that, in 
spite of start-up expenses, 1969 was 
our second profitable year,” he 
added. 

Up to now, growth has been con¬ 
centrated around Chicago. Re¬ 
cently, however, the first White Hen 
Pantry opened in the Boston area. 
Further Pantry expansion is sched¬ 
uled for Central Illinois and Mil¬ 
waukee, Wisconsin during 1970. 

In metropolitan Chicago, White 
Hen Pantry is a franchise operation 
—with individual family ownerships 


operating and serving in each store. 
Jewel sets up the store, trains and 
counsels owners and provides com¬ 
plete inventory for its share of the 
investment. 

“With Jewel experience and 
backing, we have been able to at¬ 
tract highly qualified store owners,” 
says Diana. “The Jewel name and 
reputation, and its known Success in 
all kinds of merchandising, are a 
definite plus to the potential fran¬ 
chisee.” 


“We have been able to 
attract highly qualified 
store owners.” 


For an approximate $15,000 in¬ 
vestment, a store operator accepted 
by Jewel can go into business for 
himself on generous terms. Approxi¬ 
mately $12,000 of the original in¬ 
vestment is for inventory. Remain¬ 
ing costs include a security deposit 
of $1,600 and other nominal fees 
for licenses and supplies. With a 


guaranteed income of at least 
$14,000 a year for himself and his 
family, the operator can build prof¬ 
its according to his own ability to 
make a success of his business. 
Many owners have realized earnings 
of $20,000, $30,000 and more. 

Jewel receives 12% of store sales 
and in return provides a complete 
operating package, which includes 
a fully equipped and stocked store, 
plus training and continued counsel¬ 
ing for the owners. In addition, 
Jewel pays the bills and maintains 
an inventory and accounting service 
for the owner. 

"Our concern,” says Dave Diana, 
“is with the success-of our White 
Hen Pantry store owners. By work¬ 
ing closely with them, and guiding 
them toward a growing and suc¬ 
cessful family enterprise, then and 
only then, can Jewel realize a 
healthy return from its own invest¬ 
ment and efforts. It’s significant that 
Jewel shares in the profits of a 
White Hen Pantry only after the 
franchisee has himself begun to en¬ 
joy income over and above his 
guarantee.” 


David Diana 


much less dependent on third party 
developers who have found it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to finance the 
purchase of real estate and/or the 
construction of store and parking 
facilities during periods of tight 
money. 

Net earnings of Jewels real estate 
companies have increased each year 
since 1957 and in 1969 alone totaled 
$1,273,000 equal to 19tf per share 
of Jewel common stock. Accumu¬ 
lated earnings from this source 
through 1969 were $7,009,000 and 
earnings in the past five years have 
improved at a compound annual 
rate of 17.7%. They are expected 
to contribute increased earnings 
again in 1970. 

There’s not much chance that 
Jewel will become so enamored of 
the real estate business that it will 
neglect its primary business. But 
control of real estate has been a 
definite plus in store development 
these past dozen or so years and 
owning what you’re renting is a 
pretty good way to cash in on the 
value you add to a property. 
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Maurice Cauwe 


Jacques Dopchie 
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Self-Service Excitement 
in Europe... G.B. Entreprises 
and S.I.A.S. 

Not all of the Jewel action in 1969 
was confined within the boundaries 
of the continental United States. 

G.B. Entreprises of Belgium and 
Super Bazars, a Belgian chain of 
self-service department stores, in 
both of which Jewel held minority 
interests, merged in September. 
Under the management of Maurice 
Cauwe, Chairman, and Jacques 
Dopchie, General Manager, the 
combined company vaulted into 
even more prominence as a diversi¬ 
fied retailer, with total sales for 
1969 of $224,000,000. 

At the end of 1969, the newly- 
merged company was operating 65 
supermarkets, having added 13 dur¬ 
ing the year; 13 self-service depart¬ 
ment stores, having added 3 to the 
chain; 31 restaurants, 5 having been 
added during the year; and, in addi¬ 
tion, G.B. Entreprises included 10 
conventional department stores and 
13 small appliance stores. It is an¬ 
ticipated that new supermarkets, 
self-service department stores and 
restaurants to be opened in 1970 


will double the openings of 1969, 
bringing the total number of stores 
in prospect for the end of 1970 to 
172. 

An innovation last year was the 
opening of two free-standing res¬ 
taurants under the name “Mr. G.B.” 
Each occupies 10,000 square feet 
of floor space, can serve 250 cus¬ 
tomers in a cafeteria section and 50 
in its coffee shop. Each also has a 
“take-out” department. 

Consistent with its growth in di¬ 
versified retailing, G.B. Entreprises 
has reorganized its several types of 
retailing businesses into separate 
profit centers with talented young 
men functioning as general man¬ 
agers of each-much along the lines 
Jewel is organized domestically. Ad¬ 
ditionally, sites and physical re¬ 
sources are also being studied for 
growth through food manufacturing 
where feasibility studies indicate 
the profitability of this activity. 

Stella Supermarkets, Jewel’s new¬ 
est venture in Europe, now number 
14 locations serving customers in 
Northern Italy in the same fashion 
and with the same dedication and 
quality standards as the successful, 
modem supermarket in the United 
States. General Manager Joe Mara- 


Joe Maranelli 


nelli has developed an unusually 
talented staff of young merchants in 
a few short years. 

Customer shopping habits and 
the acceptance of supermarket self- 
service operations have been some¬ 
what slower to develop in Northern 
Italy than in Belgium. Neverthe¬ 
less, Stella Supermarkets made their 
first profit in the quarter ended De¬ 
cember 31, 1969 and Jewel feels it 
has the right combination to capi¬ 
talize on the retailing revolution as 
it takes a stronger hold in this large 
market. 
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JEWEL COMPANIES, INC. FINANCIAL SECTION 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES USED IN 
PREPARATION OF FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


To help our shareholders understand the accompanying financial statements, we have 
set forth below a brief description of some of the more significant accounting principles 
followed by the Company: 

INVENTORIES 

Inventories are valued at the lower of cost or market, with cost being determined on a 
first-in, first-out basis. Out-of-season and discontinued merchandise is reduced to 
expected realizable value. 

PRE-OPENING COSTS 

Those costs incurred prior to the opening of a new retail unit or other facility are 
known as “pre-opening expenses.” The Company has followed the practice of charging 
such expenses against income as they are incurred. 

PROFIT SHARING AND RETIREMENT TRUSTS 

Nearly all the retirement funds for the benefit of employees are provided through profit- 
sharing retirement trusts. Amounts contributed to the individual trusts are based on 
earnings after providing for a basic return to shareholders. Retirement benefits are 
determined by the market value of the trusts and are fully funded. These funds 
amounted to approximately $139,000,000 at the end of 1969. 

DEPRECIATION, DEFERRED TAXES AND OTHER DEFERRED LIABILITIES 
Buildings and equipment are depreciated over their average useful lives on a straight- 
line basis and provision for federal income taxes is based on this method in the accom¬ 
panying financial statements. Where available, the Company uses an accelerated 
method of computing depreciation in determining its actual current income tax lia¬ 
bility. The- variation between federal income tax liability determined for financial 
statement purposes and the actual federal income tax liability currently payable appears 
in the balance sheet caption “Deferred Federal Income Taxes.” 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 

JEWEL COMPANIES. INC. 



ASSETS 


January 31, February 1, 

1970 1969 


Current Assets: 

Cash. 

Marketable securities and certificates of deposit, 

at cost which approximates market. 

Accounts receivable, less allowances 

($489,000 and $719,000 respectively). 

Inventories, at lower of first-in, first-out cost or market. 

Prepaid expenses and supplies. 

Total current assets. 


Investments (principally foreign affiliates) 


$ 17,139,292 

$ 17,056,932 

24,098,388 

18,441,489 

9,380,148 

21,659,208 

110,057,659 

97,064,392 

5,390,317 

4,504,871 

166,065,804 

158,726,892 

29,128,229 

6,736,242 


Property, Plant and Equipment (at cost): 

Buildings. 93,139,181 81,307,618 

Equipment and leasehold improvements. 197,929,497 173,764,859 

291,068,678 255,072,477 

Less allowance for depreciation and amortization. 115,061,479 102,189,367 

176,007,199 152,883,110 

Land. 34,353,870 29,987,353 

Total property, plant and equipment. 210,361,069 182,870,463 


$405,555,102 $348,333,597 
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LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities: 

Notes payable. 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses. 

Dividends payable. 

Accrued federal, state and local taxes. 

Accrued payrolls and profit sharing. 

Long-term indebtedness, due within one year: 

Direct obligations of Jewel Companies, Inc. 

Obligations of real estate affiliates.. 

Total current liabilities. 

Long-Term Indebtedness, due after one year: 

Direct obligations of Jewel Companies, Inc. 

Obligations of real estate affiliates. 

Deferred Federal Income Taxes. 

Other Deferred Liabilities. 

Stockholders’ Investment: 

Preferred stock—3%% cumulative §100 par value- 

authorized and issued 48,000 shares at Jan. 31, 1970. 

Common stock—§1 par value—authorized 15,000,000 shares, 

issued 6,636,846 shares at Jan. 31, 1970. 

Accumulated earnings—Reserved for self-insured 

losses and general contingencies. 

Accumulated earnings—Unappropriated. 

Treasury stock at cost. 

Total stockholders’ investment. 


January 31 , 

mo 

February 7, 
1969 

$ 11,000,000 
67,107,778 
2,539,823 
13,120,572 
14,987,993 

§ 

58,574,900 

2,370,569 

14,694,586 

14,711,959 

1,526,769 

2,853,995 

113,136,930 

1,354,908 

2,367,976 

94,074,898 

59,024,625 

51,902,389 

39,517,176 

48,229,284 

13,648,062 

11,375,932 

3,692,548 

2,491,517 

4,800,000 

4,800,000 

42,414,911 

42,897,549 

1,250,000 

117,514,529 

(1,828,892) 

164,150,548 

§405,555,102 

1,250,000 

105,966,142 

(2,268,901) 

152,644,790 

5348,333,597 
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CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 

AND ACCUMULATED EARNINGS/UNAPPROPRIATED 


JEWEL COMPANIES, INC. 


Sales and Revenues: 

Supermarkets. 

Drug Stores. 

Direct Marketing Division. 

Self-Service Department Stores. 

Restaurants. 

Wholesale sales and services. 

Total Sales. 

Interest income. 

Total Sales and Revenues. 

Cost ofJDoing Business: 

Cost of goods sold. 

Selling, general and administrative expense. . 

Provision for doubtful accounts. 

Interest on indebtedness for: 

Direct obligations of Jewel Companies, Inc. 
Obligations of real estate affiliates. 

Earnings Before Income Taxes. 

Provision for Income Taxes: 

State and local taxes. 

Federal taxes. 

Foreign Net Earnings. 

Net Earnings for the Year. 

Per Common Share .. 

Accumulated Earnings—Unappropriated, 
beginning of year. 

Deduct: 

Cash dividends declared: 

Preferred stock. 

Common stock. 

Other transactions. 


Accumulated Earnings—Unappropriated, end of year. 


52 Weeks 

Ended 
January 31, 

WO 

52 Weeks 
Ended 
February 1, 

1969 

81,109,919,835 

160,456,406 

79,672,138 

76,361,789 

14,962,814 

22,944,728 

1,464,317,710 

745,613 

1,465,063,323 

81,016,654,869 

135,745,142 

83,503,013 

58,991,375 

15,600,200 

22,224,784 

1,332,719,383 

598,372 

1,333,317,755 

1,154,490,647 

262,367,770 

1,872,299 

1,047,792,249 

240,631,932 

2,058,880 

3,440,379 

2,844,633 

1,425,015,728 

40,047,595 

2,393,153 

2,318,353 

1,295,194,567 

38,123,188 

1,261,000 

18,175,000 

20,611,595 

804,743 

582,000 

17,630,000 

19,911,188 

109,908 

21,416,338 

$3.22 

20,021,096 
$3.01 

105,966,142 

127,382,480 

94,717,859 

114,738,955 

110,889 

9,757,062 

124,903 

9,081,811 

(433,901) 

9,867,951 

8,772,813 

$ 117,514,529 

8 105,966,142 


■ See accompanying notes'to cc 


ri financial statements and description of accounting principles. 
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CONSOLIDATED SOURCE AND USE OF FUNDS 



JEWEL COMPANIES, INC. 


Source of Funds: 

Net earnings. 

Depreciation and amortization. 

Increase in deferred taxes, other deferred liabilities and sundry. 

Increase in long-term debt (net): 

Operating companies. 

Real estate affiliates. 

Use of Funds: 

Dividends to owners of the business. 

New property, plant and equipment (net): 

Operating companies. 

Real estate affiliates. 

Increase in investments. 

Purchase of capital stock (net). 

Decrease (increase) in Working Capital. 


52 Weeks 

Ended 

January 31, 

mo 

^EndT 

February 1, 
1969 

$21,416,338 

17,630,017 

3,473,161 

$20,021,096 

15,674,964 

1,288,220 

42,519,516 

36,984,280 

19,507,449 

3,673,105 

2,783,355 

8,261,974 

65,700,070 

48,029,609 

9,867,951 

9,206,714 

37,722,122 

7,398,501 

22,391,987 

42,629 

77,423,190 

24,184,783 

11,742,791 

408,562 

1,246,831 

46,789,681 

$11,723,120 

$(1,239,928) 


ACCOUNTANTS' REPORT 

TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 
AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
JEWEL COMPANIES, INC.: 

We have examined the accompanying consolidated balance sheet of Jewel Companies, Inc. and 
subsidiaries and real estate affiliates as of January 31, 1970, and the related statements of income 
and accumulated earnings and source and use of funds for the fifty-two weeks then ended. Our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the financial statements referred to above present fairly the consolidated finan¬ 
cial position of Jewel Companies, Inc. and subsidiaries and real estate affiliates at January 31,1970, 
the consolidated results of their operations, and the source and use of funds for the fifty-two weeks 
then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis con¬ 
sistent with that of the preceding year. 

March 16,1970 
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NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 



PRINCIPLES APPLIED IN CONSOLIDATION 

The consolidated financial statements include the ac¬ 
counts of Jewel Companies, Inc., its subsidiaries and its 
affiliated real estate corporations. (Jewel owns preferred 
stock convertible into 99% of the equity of the real estate 
affiliates.) The equity of the Company in the net assets of 
the consolidated subsidiaries and affiliated real estate 
corporations is the same as the carrying amount of the 
investments. Income from MIDCO, S.A., Mexico, is in¬ 
cluded in net income as earned less estimated U. S. tax to 
be paid upon repatriation. Income from G.B. Entreprises, 
Belgium, is included in net income (net of all taxes) as 
dividends are received. Substantially all intercompany 
transactions have been eliminated. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 

As of January 31,1970, the Company sold $13,909,305 of 
the Direct Marketing Division customer installment ac¬ 
counts receivable with recourse. The sale was made in 
order to defer the payment of income taxes on the gross 
profit in installment accounts receivable beginning in 
1970. 


PROVISION FOR DEPRECIATION 

Straight-line depreciation over the useful lives of depre¬ 
ciable property is used for financial statement purposes. 
The useful lives approximate 37 years for buildings, 3 
years for passenger cars, 6 years for trucks and trailers, 10 
years forvquipmcnt and 17 years for leasehold improve¬ 
ments. 

The depreciation expense for the year as recorded in 
the accounts is as follows: 

7 QOS 

(In thousands) 

Jewel Companies, Inc. 516,143 $14,413 

Real estate affiliates. 1,487 1,262 

Total. $17,630 $15,675 

INVESTMENTS 


Affiliates: 

Investment in MIDCO, SA, Mexico, and its real estate 
affiliate at cost plus equity in undistributed earnings since 

acquisition. $22,425,526 

Minority interest (18.2%) in Belgian affiliate—at cost 

(market value is approximately $13,900,000). 5,342,157 

All other. 1,360,546 


$29,128,229 

The carrying basis of the investment in MIDCO, S.A., 


Mexico, and its real estate affiliate exceeds the Com¬ 
pany’s equity in the book value of underlying net assets at 
date of acquisition by approximately $14,750,000. After 
adjusting depreciation to U. S. standards and after pro¬ 
viding for U. S. federal income taxes which would be 
payable upon repatriation of earnings, the Company’s 
equity in net earnings of MIDCO, S.A. and its affiliate 
for the period from November 15, 1969 (date of acquisi¬ 
tion) to year end was $556,000 and has been included in 
foreign net earnings. 

NOTES PAYABLE 

On December 8,1969, in connection with the acquisition 
of an interest in MIDCO, S.A., the Company received the 
proceeds of an $11,000,000 loan from the London 
branches of U. S. banks due on December 31, 1970. 


PROVISION FOR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


The provision for federal income taxes includes the fol¬ 
lowing: 

52 HWh :,2 Weds 
Bulcl End,'d 


Federal income tax incurred. 

Investment tax credit for the year. 

Taxes currently payable. 

Deferred taxes, resulting pnncipally from accelerated 

depreciation . 

Total provision. 


1970 ’ 7 <m 

(In thousands) 
$16,802 $18,318 

_899 1.351 

15,903 16,967 

_2 272 _ 663 

$18,175 $1 77630 


Since 1964, investment tax credits have been reflected in 
income in the year in which they became available. 
Recent legislation has eliminated investment tax credits 
on capital additions contracted for subsequent to April 
18, 1969. 

LONG-TERM INDEBTEDNESS 

Long-term indebtedness at January 31, 1970, was as 
follows: 


Direct obligations of 
Jewel Companies, Inc: 

Insurance companies. 6 875% 

Bank-administered trusts. .4 50 

Foreign banks.7 0-9.0 

Insurance companies.2 85-5 00 

Mortgage notes.4 50-5.75 

Obligations of real estate 
affiliates (average rate).... 5 67 



(In thousand!) 


$20,000 1974-1993 

20,000 1972-1987 

11,034 1973-1974 

5,004 $1,021 1970-1978 

4,513 503 1970-1984 

60,551 1,527 

54,756 2,854 1970-1998 


24 ' . 
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Long-term debt matures as follows (in thousands): 



1971 . $ 741 $2,922 

1972 . 1,981 3,048 

1973 . 11,996 3,163 

1974 . 4,566 3,238 

1975 and thereafter. 39,740 39,531 

$59,024 $51,902 

The long-term debt of the real estate affiliates is not a 
direct obligation of Jewel Companies, Inc., but is secured 
by the assignment of lease agreements between Jewel and 
these affiliates and will be fully amortized during the firm 
term of each lease, generally 20 years. 

The Company has taken down $20,000,000 of a 
$30,000,000 loan commitment from three insurance com¬ 
panies under an agreement negotiated in 1967. The bal¬ 
ance of the loan will be received in 1970. Terms of the 
agreement specify an interest rate of 6Vn% and require 
repayment of $1,500,000 each year, beginning in 1974, 
through 1993. 

During 1969, $11,034,000 was borrowed overseas prin¬ 
cipally in connection with the acquisition of an interest in 
MIDCO, S.A., Mexico, and its real estate affiliate and the 
exercise of stock rights in G.B. Entreprises, Belgium. Of 
this amount, $1,034,000 was borrowed at an interest rate 
of 7% and matures in 1974. A $10,000,000 loan, matur¬ 
ing in 1973, bears interest at an adjustable rate equal to 
3% above the discount rate of the Central Bank of 
Western Germany, with minimum and maximum rates 
set at 7J4% and 10% respectively. 

Under terms of the most restrictive of the Company’s 
existing loan agreements, $20,885,000 of accumulated 
earnings are not restricted for the payment of cash divi¬ 
dends on common stock. 

PREFERRED STOCK 

Under the sinking fund provisions relating to the pre¬ 
ferred stock, Jewel must acquire annually on or before 
each June 30 at least 1,500 shares. As of January 31,1970, 
there were 18,547 shares in the treasury at a cost of 
$1,277,953, approximately $69 per share, covering the 
sinking fund requirements through June 30, 1979. The 
preferred stock may be redeemed in whole or in part on 
30 days’ notice at $103 per share, plus accrued dividends. 

COMMON STOCK 

Common stock transactions during the year were as 
follows: 


Balance at beginning of year. 

Issued for stock options. 

Other transactions. 

Balance, January 31,1970... 


Sham Amoun t 

(In thousands) 

6,635 $42,898 

2 55 

« (538) 

6,637 $ 42,415 


*Treasury stock was used for certain issues, as shown in the table below. 


Transactions in common shares in the treasury during the 
year were as follows: 


Balance at beginning of year. 22 $ 1,019 

Purchases. 28 1.386 

_5JJ 2,405 

Issued for: 

Employee Stock Purchase Plan. 12 575 

Slock Options. 27 _L_279 

Total. 39 1.854- 


Balance, January 31,1970 (average per share $49.13).. n $ 55i 


At January 31, 1970, there were 355,343 shares of com¬ 
mon stock reserved, of which 110,186 shares were for em¬ 
ployee stock purchase plan purchases and 245,157 shares 
were for stock options described in the following table: 

jYumbrr of Sham 
Reserved Granted Available 

Balance at beginning of year. 

Granted. 

Exercised. 

Balance, January 31,1970. 

Options exercisable at January 31,1970 


274,025 159.318 114,707 
83,000 (83.000) 

(28.868) (28.868) - 
245,157 213.450 31,707_ 

19.750 


Outstanding options were granted at prices ranging from 
$26.38 to $53.50 per share, the approximate market price 
on the date of grant, become exercisable in equal install¬ 
ments over a four-year period and expire from five to ten 
years from the date of grant. 

LEASE COMMITMENTS 

Rentals for leased properties, primarily retail locations 
(excluding those leased from real estate affiliates), were 
$12,981,000 in 1969 and $12,612,000 in 1968 including 
rentals based on sales where applicable. As of January 31, 
1970, the leases call for minimum payments of approx¬ 
imately $12,979,000 for fiscal 1970. Of this annual 
amount, 23% will have expired by the end of five years, 
50% by the end of 10 years, 80% by the end of 15 years, 
and 95% by the end of 20 years. 
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CONSOLIDATED TEN YEAR FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

JEWEL COMPANIES, INC. 

(Total dollars in thousands except per share figures) 


For the Tear* 


1908 196T\ 


Total sales and revenues. 


$1,465,063 $1,333,318 $1,244,970 


Earnings: 

Before income taxes. 

Foreign net earnings. 

Net for the year. 

Earnings per common share**. 
Dividends per common share** 


$ 40,048 $ 38,123 $ 31,828 

805 110 - 

21,416 20,021 17,591 

3.22 3.01 2.64 

1.45 1.35 1.25 


Retained earnings. 
Depreciation. 


New property, plant and equipment (net): 

Operating companies. 

Real estate affiliates. 

At the Year End * 

Net working capital. 

Total assets. 


Long-term debt, due after one year: 

Jewel Companies, Inc. direct obligations. 

Real estate affiliates. 

Preferred stock. 

Common stockholders’ equity. 

Equity per common share**. 


$ 11,548 $ 10,814 $ 9,004 

17,630 15,675 14,587 


$ 37,722 $ 24,185 $ 25,673 

7,399 11,743 5,050 


$ 52,929 $ 64,652 $ 62,366 

405,555 348,334 312,980 


$ 59,024 $ 39,517 $ 36,734 

51,902 48,229 39,967 

2,945 2,993 4,503 

161,206 149,652 138,141 

24.33 22.63 20.92 


Average number of common shares 

outstanding** (in thousands). 6,613 6,605 6,608 

"In May, 1962, the fiscal year of the Company was changed 
to the Saturday nearest January 31 from the Saturday 
nearest December 31. 


f53-wcck year; other years 52 weeks. 

* ‘Adjusted for stock splits and stock dividends. 
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1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962\ 

1961 

7960 

$1,060,753 

$ 934,238 

$ 845,086 

$ 799,271 

$ 753,034 

$ 678,858 

$ 632,575 


$ 29,314 

$ 28,980 

$ 26,773 

$ 24,317 

$ 26,777 

$ 25,108 

$ 25,425 

16,476 

16,198 

14,732 

12,325 

12,934 

12,183 

12,075 

2.47 

2.45 

2.23 

1.86 

1.96 

1.88 

1.90 

1.20 

1.13 

1.07 

1.07 

1.07 

1.00 

.93 


$ 8,221 

$ 8,407 

$ 7,639 

$ 5,311 

$ 6,335 

$ 6,243 

$ 6,780 

12,989 

11,829 

10,643 

9,725 

8,762 

7,925 

7,298 


$ 21,739 

$ 17,080 

$ 18,451 

$ 14,772 

$ 17,333 

$ 11,507 

$ 10,956 

10,080 

3,728 

5,283 

9,725 

6,535 

3,255 

3,159 

$ 64,621 

$ 64,336 

$ 59,789 

$ 66,168 

$ 43,455 

$ 50,412 

$ 49,842 

285,269 

270,604 

251,413 

235,579 

199,370 

185,091 

172,371 


$ 35,371 

$ 33,066 

$ 34,749 

$ 37,624 

$ 16,145 

$ 18,459 

$ 21,201 

37,321 

32,421 

27,704 

25,729 

16,644 

14,172 

12,059 

4,726 

4,764 

4,913 

5,095 

5,374 

5,537 

5,691 

129,797 

118,767 

110,283 

102,023 

96,557 

88,305 

79,273 

19.61 

18.16 

16.88 

15.68 

14.85 

13.65 

12.53 


6,603 6,526 6,521 6,504 


6,496 6,383 6,227 
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Corporate Officers Directors 


GEORGE L. CLEMENTS 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
and Chief Executive Officer 

FRANKLIN J. LUNDING 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
and Chief Financial Officer 

DONALD S. PERKINS 

President 

HOWARD R. RASMUSSEN 
Executive Vice President, Marketing 

HOWARD O. WAGNER 
Executive Vice President, Finance 

JO H. ARMSTRONG 

Vice President 

Coordinated Procurement 

GRANT C. GENTRY 

Vice President and General Counsel 

RICHARD E. GEORGE 
Vice President, Financial Planning 

JOSEPH RADOV 

Vice President, Manufacturing Planning 

VERNON L. SCHATZ 

Vice President, Information Systems 

WEIR C. SWANSON 
Vice President, Personnel and 
Public Affairs 

JOHN N. BALCH 

Treasurer 

CHARLES B. ERICKSON 

Secretary and Assistant General Counsel 

GILBERT J. SPENCER 

Controller 

WALTER E. MEYER 

Assistant Controller 

JACOB J. SCHNUR 

Assistant Secretary 


This report is submitted to the shareholders 
of the Corporation for their information 
and is not intended to be used in connection 
with the sate of or offer to sell any securi¬ 
ties, nor is it intended to be information to 
be included in a prospectus within the 
meaning of the provisions of the Federal 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended. 


JAMES L. ALLEN 

Chairman 

Booz • Allen & Hamilton, Inc. 

GEORGE P. BAKER 

Retired Dean 

Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration 

HARRY G. BECKNER 

President 

Jewel Food Stores 

SILAS S. CATHCART 

President 

Illinois Tool Works Inc. 

WESTON R. CHRISTOPHERSON 

President 

Osco Drug 

GEORGE L. CLEMENTS 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
and Chief Executive Officer 
STEPHEN- M. DuBRUL, JR. 
Lehman Brothers 
WILLIAM A. GERBOSI 
Independent Business Consultant 


FRANKLIN J. LUNDING 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
and Chief Financial Officer 

edward h. McDermott 

Senior Partner 

McDermott, Will & Emery 

STANLEY R. MILLER 
Partner 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

JOHN M. MUGAR 
President 

Star Market Co. 

DONALD S. PERKINS 
President 

HOWARD R. RASMUSSEN 
Executive Vice President 

HOWARD O. WAGNER 
Executive Vice President 

RILLING S. WILLIAMS 
Chairman 

Buttrey Food Stores 


ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of shareholders will be held at 2:00 p.m. on Wednesday, June 
17, 1970 at the Sheraton Boston Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts. 

TRANSFER AGENTS 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company, 4 New York Plaza, New York, New 
York 10015. 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 231 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690. 

REGISTRARS 

Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York, New York 10015. 

The First National Bank of Chicago, One First National Plaza, 

Chicago, Illinois 60670. 

COMMON STOCK LISTING 
New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 

CORPORATE OFFICE 

1955 West North Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois 60160 
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Jewel Companies 


BRIGHAM’S, INC. 

30 Mill Street 

Arlington, Massachusetts 02174 
Walter Y. Elisha 
President 
Vice Presidents: 

John K. Delahunt, Jr. 

Gilles M. Gallant 
Norman H. Prendergast 

BUTTREY FOODS 

601 Sixth Street, S.W. 

Great Falls, Montana 59401 
Rilling S. Williams 
Chairman 
Philip R. Palm 
President 
Vice Presidents: 

Lester O. Eck 
Ray H. Johnson 
Eugene D. Koon 
Alvin J. Larson 
John J. Quinn 
Andrew Veseth 

EISNER FOOD & AGENCY STORES 

301 E. Wilbur Heights Road 

Champaign, Illinois 61823 
J. Winslow Smith 
President 
Vice Presidents: 

Arthur F. Holder 
William F. Kalbas 
Leland G. Wise 

DIRECT MARKETING DIVISION 

Jewel Park 

Barrington, Illinois 60010 
Marlin L. Hadley 
President 
Vice Presidents: 

Herman T. Landon 
Betty M. McFadden 
Robert A. Woodsome 


JEWEL FOOD STORES 
1955 West North Avenue 
Melrose Park, Illinois 60160 
Harry G. Beckner 
President 

Executive Vice Presidents: 
Frank L. Spreycr 
Fred A. Woerthwein 
Vice Presidents: 

Edward J. Davis 
Robert P. Dorsher 
Joseph F. Grimes 
Bert H. Hambleton 
James Henson 
Ronald L. Hileman 
Clifford R. Johnson 
Peter F. McGoldrick 
Lee D. Smith 
Edward A. Wells 

OSCO DRUG 
3030 Cullcrton Drive 
Franklin Park, Illinois 60131 
George T. Hilden 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
Weston R. Christopherson 
President 

Executive Vice President: 
Richard C. Hilden 
Vice Presidents: 

Richard G. Cline 
Peter W. Cook 
Fred M. Dearborn 
Jon T. Fuglestad 
Thomas H. Hoye, Jr. 
William M. Jacobs, Jr. 
James A. Johnson 
Byron K. Luke 
John P. Spurlock 


STAR MARKET CO. 

625 Mt. Auburn Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
John M. Mugar 
President 

Senior Vice President: 

Richard Diran 
Vice Presidents: 

Jack Der Avedisian 
Sumner H. Goldman 
Robert H. Jacobson 
Earl B. Webb 

TURN-STYLE 
3030 Cullcrton Drive 
Franklin Park, Illinois 60131 
Darrell L. Lewis 
President 
Vice Presidents: 

Robert E. Craighead 
John Edwards 
Raymond A. Stone 
J. Burton Thompson 
Frank J. Tyska 

WHITE HEN PANTRIES 
666 Industrial Drive 
Elmhurst, Illinois 60126 
David L. Diana 
President 
Vice Presidents: 

Robert G. Robertson 
James F. Teufel 
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